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BOHEMIA  ANDTHE  CZECHS 

AN  ANCIENT  PEOPLE'S  STRUGGLES 
AGAINST  GERMAN  DOMINATION 


[By  a  Bohemian  Correspondent  in  the 
"N.-C.  Daily  News  "J 

AS  there  are  still  many  people  knowing 
very  little^  about  the  Czechs  who 
are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Allies- 
on  three  fronts,  and  who  have  now 
been  recognized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  an  allied  and  belligerent  nation/ 
a  few  lines  of  condensed^  history  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Legend  more  than  history*  has  it®  that 
the     Czechs,     a    Slavic    tribe,    entered 


1.  kuowing  very  little  ^,»:'^  f)  JQ  2.  side  by 
side  with  tlie  Allies  ^^^iltltfXT  i^MLX)  3. 
as belligerent  nation  Jj^^jJ^DcS  <!:  LX  4.  con- 
densed %V!^CO  5.  legend  more  than  history  ^^  i 
"J  i»^^>n^i^m)    6.  haslt=says 
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Bohemia  in  the  5th  century,  replacing* 
the  Marcommani,  who  had  conquered 
the  country  from  the  Boii,  from  whom 
the  name  of  Bohemia  originates. " 

The  Czechs  derive  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  from  their  first  leader 
Czech  (Cz  is  pronounced  like  ^*Ch'' 
in  '^Church,''  and  the  *'Ch''  as  in 
German.) 

Little  is  known  about  them  up  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  Czechs 
and  their  Moravian  neighbours^  resisted 
the  Christianity  thrust  on*  them  with 
fire  and  sword,^  though  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  converted  later^  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Apostles^  St.  Cyril  and 
St.  Methodius,  thanks  to  the  ritual  in 
Slavonic  language^  these  Apostles  had 
introduced. 

1.  replacing  |l'f^''j'C  2.  originates  JG,  S  3. 
]VIora<ciau  neighbours  ^^  Moravia  A  4.  thrust 
on  (teii|l)tfIlf-]lT  ^■(11:  5.  with  fire  and  sword= 
putting  them  to  the  sword  and  burning  their  houses 

and  crops     6.  allowing converted  lat^r  ^Ult&k 

^  Lt:(=J£'f  ft^'l  -  trot:)  7.  hy  the  eloquence  of  the 
Apostles  ^'l^M^COW^'^'Q  8.  thanlis  to  (-=owing  to) 
the  ritual language  X  7  tff^(D^i%(D^ 
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The  first  struggle  of  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage of  the  Czechs  against  the  German, 
which  is  to-day  as  lively  as  ever/  was 
started  then.  Bohemia  was  under  the 
jurisdiction^  or  in  the  sphere  of  influence' 
of  the  Bishopric*  of  Regensburg  (Bavaria) 
and  the  Germans  denounced^  the  Slavonic 
ritual  to  the  Pope  as  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See/ 

EARLY  MONARCHS 

The  indigenous  dynasty'  of  the  Przemy- 
slovci  reigned^  in  Bohemia  up  to  1308, 
when  Venceslas,  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Poland,  was  murdered  during  an  ex- 
pedition^ to  Cracow. 

He    was   the   grandson    of    Przemysl 

1.  as  lively  as  ever  IB®  ?)'^^^^j:      2.  under  tbe 
Jurlsdlctlou  ^^llM  LX     3.  sphere  of  influence  ^ 

ti^M  4.  Blsliopric  ^-gCftlE)^^  5.  denounced 
MS-  (ll^M)  Lt:  6.  as  contrary  to  .  ...Holy  See  M 
Mtfe31©®ffil-S"fi  7.  indigenous  dynasty=the 
ruler  of  the  same  blocd  as  the  people,  like  Japan 
±m{\^tmi)<^3^m  S,  reigned  m^  tn  9.  expedi- 
tion ^lE 
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Ottakar  II.,  who  had  refused  to  recognize 
the  election  of  Count  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg  to  the  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  After  a  -  protracted  warfare^ 
Przemysl  Ottakar  was  vanquished  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marchfeld  in  August, 
1278,  and  died,  sword  in  hand,^  in  this 
battle. 

John  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Venceglas, 
the  last  of  the  Przemyslovci,  was  finally 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  after 
a  few  years  of  struggle  between  many 
rival  claimants.^  His  accession*  was  a 
victory  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg  over 
the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

John  of  Luxemburg  considered  his 
kingdom  simply  as  a  purveyor  of  his 
exchequer  ;*  he  was  mostly  absent  from 

1.  protracted  warfare  -^5It*t:lg^  2.  sword  In 
liand=with  his  sword  in  his  hand  3.  rival  claim- 
aiits=people  who  claimed  the  throne   3EtilOjK#^ 

4.  accession  |p^     5.  considered  bis  kingdom a 

purveyor  of  Ills  exchequer  (=supplier  of  his  money) 


^  5  -^ 

Prague,  taking  part  in^  all  wars  in  which 
his  friends  were  engaged,  and  the  saying 
was''  that  without  God  and  the  King  of 
Bohemia  no  war  could  be  terminated.^ 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 

Yet  Bohemia  has  to  thank  him  on 
account  of  his  son  King  Charles  I.,  who 
became  also  Emperor  of  Germany  as 
Charles  IV.  As  King  of  Bohemia  Charles 
acquired  deservedly*  the  title  of  Father 
of  the  Country.  He  preferred  the 
Bohemian  language,  used  it  in  all  public 
ceremonies,  and  recommended  the  study 
of  this  language  to  the  Empire  in  his 
celebrated  ^'Golden  Bull.''' 

He  founded  in  Prague  the  University, 
organized  partly  on  the  model   of^  the 

6.  taking  part  In  j^jtoX  2.  tlie  saying  was 
L^:iMi!)W{tiZl:i  3.  be  terminated  ^S  4.  de- 
servedly ^j^\1     5.   "Golden   Bnll "  J^itM^jfOil^ 

r^^'^^-tf  L$ft^  (a  charter  decorated  with  a  golden 
seal)    6.  on  tlie  model  of=like  [Zf^-OX 
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Paris  Sorbonne,*  partly  on  the  model  of 
the  University  of  Bologna. 

This  University  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Germans  to  have  been  a  German  one  at 
its  foundation,^  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.^ 

It  was  divided  into  four  *^  nations/' 
Bohemian,  Saxon,  Polish  and  Hungarian. 
Charles's  successor  gave  supremacy*  to 
the  Bohemian  nation  in  allowing  them 
three  votes  to  one  each  of  the  remaining 
three  nations,  and  the  result  was  a 
struggle  against  the  King's  authority 
and  a  refusal  to  elect  a  Rector.^  When 
the  King  appointed  a  Rector  on  his  own 
authority,^  several  thousand  German  stu- 
dents left  Prague  **for  ever,"'  as  they 
said.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  to  be 
**for  ever." 

1.  tlie  Paris  Sorbonne  p^^Oig  (a  college  founded 
at  Paris  in  1253)  2.  at  its  foundation  at|||5;6'  3. 
far  from  licing  tlie  case  ?^|I^^>  4.  supremacy  m 
±.M  5.  Rector  i^^^.^  6.  on  liis  own  authority 
7.  "forever"  y^Xl'-iL^^^X) 
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A  RELIGIOUS  WAR 
The  Rector  of  the  University  in  1304 
was  Jan  Hus/  the  precursor^  of  Luther, 
and  anadept^  of  Wyclif/  whose  teachings 
reached  Bohemia  through  the  contact 
between  the  two  countries  brought  about 
by  the  marriage  of  Ann,  the  sister  of 
King  Venceslas,  to  Richard  11.  of 
England.  The  condemnation^  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  of  Jan  Hus,  and 
his  burning  at  the  stake^  on  July  6th, 
1415,  gave  rise  to'  the  wars  of  the 
Bohemian  Hussites,^  whose  great  leaders, 
Zizka  of  Trocnov  and  Procop  the  Great, 
held  in  check^  for  a  .time  Emperor  and 
Pope,  and  invaded  Bavaria,  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

The  battle  of  Lipany  in   1434  saw  the 
final  military  defeat  of  the  Hussites   or 

1.  Hus  (1369-1415)  *'--  5  rco^m.'^^'M  2.  precur- 
sor =  forerunner  :5feill  3.  an  adept =zealous  follower 
mt^  4.  Wyclif  (1320-1384)^^ CD t^i^S^^^  5.  con- 
deniimtlou  ^.C^mj^  6.  burning  at  llie  stake  ^JfiJ 
('A^  "J )  7.  gave  rise  to  :^iE,  L~f:  8.  Hussites  Hus  (D 
Wi^^^-f  S  ii     9.  Ueld  in  check  |^ih  L  t: 
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Taborites,  as  they  called  themselves 
taking  their  name  from  Mount  Tabor  in 
Bohemia,  their  military  and  religious 
headquarters.' 

From  1457  to  1470  Bohemia  had  again 
a  national  King  in  George  of  Podebrad, 
a  Bohemian  nobleman,  who  had  been 
Regent^  of  the  Kingdom  during  the 
minority^  of  King  Ladislaus.  He  reunited 
the  three  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Silesia. 

In  1526  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria, 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor  Charles, 
was  elected  King  of  Bohemia  with 
succession^  to  his  son  Maximilian. 

Rudolf  II.,  Maximilian's  son,  was 
elected  King  of  Bohemia  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  Though  also 
Emperor  of  Germany  Rudolf  made 
Prague  his  residence  and  created  in  the 
city   a    brilliant    Court    centre.^     Tycho 

1.  Iieadquarters  T^^J,  l]^-^r»  2.  Regent  ^gr  3. 
during  the  irsinority  :^cJ55^^ O Tp]  4.  succession  |^^ 
4.  abrilliaut  Court  centre  ^ii^:fj:g"§£0  t^j^i^^ 
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Brahe,  the  famous  astronomer/  resided 
there,  the  King  showing  great  interest 
in  astronomy.  Poetry  was  in  great 
honour/  and  strange  to  say/  the  Bohe- 
mian language  was  greately  cultivated, 
dictionaries  and  scientific  works  in  Bohe- 
mian being  produced.  Daniel  Adam,  a 
professor  of  the  university,  brought  the 
language  to  great  perfection.'* 

The  dark  side  of  the  reign^  was  the 
growing  power  of  the  Jesuits^  and  the 
consequent  revival  of  religious  con- 
troversies,' the  plague  of  Bohemia  in  all 
times,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brotherhood  and  other  ** heretic'* 
sects.* 

AUSTRIAN  TYRANNY 
The    Austrian    archdukes®    were    not 

1.    astronomer   ^^^^       2.    in   great  liOTio«r= 

much  cultivated  and  esteemed     3.  straugfe  to  say  ^ 

fl^T-lt     4.  bronglit to  great  perfection   ^^  L 

■f:  5.  tlie  dark  side  of  the  reign  jitf^iHr^BH^®  6. 
Jesuits    (jez'u-its)    ^.^ife'^-— ^5    7.  the  consequent 

revival contraversies  ^■^^U?>^MW^W.^^Mf^ 

8.  "  heretic  "  sects  (f5f ||)  fg^     9.  archdukes  ^^^ 
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satisfied  with  the  reign  of  Rudolf  II. 
and  helped  his  brother,  Mathias,  King  of 
Hungary,  to  dispossess^  his  brother  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom. 

But  after  a  few  years  Mathias  was  in 
his  turn^  found  wanting  in  the  necessary 
energy  to  enforce  the  extreme  Catholic 
policy^  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  he  was 
prevailed  upon^  to  resign  in  favour  of^ 
another  Hapsburg,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Styria.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Bohemia,  the  king  was  not  freely 
elected  by  the  Bohemian  Estates,®  but 
was  simply  imposed,^  and  the  accession 
of  Ferdinand  II.,  of  hated  memory^,  in 
1617,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  o^ 
free  Bohemia. 

1.  to  dispossess  Ills  Ibrotlier  of Kingdom   5iL3i 

OTh'-^  5  rmM^i^^"^-  iM±\rXi^lii~T)  2.  in  his  turn 
^/^It  (^^;6>)     3.  extreme   Catholic  policy   ^i^il 

SiEfJcrKOi^^  4-  toe  prevailed  upon  (=persuaded)lt 
3R-tf  f)  2)  5.  in  favour  of  i7)^i6|l  6.  Estates  [^]  ^:'^ 
7.  be  imposed  ^tpf.jLT  5  8.  of  Iiated  memory 'ff^l; 
i^^co  Ferdinand  II.  0578-1637)  was  hated  by  Protes- 
tants because  of  his  treatment  of  them  by  extir- 
pating them  from  Bohemia.  His  whole  reijn  was  oc- 
cupied against  Protestants.  Hence  'of  hated  memory.' 
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A  cruel  autocratic  regime^  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  CathoHc  faith  brought 
about^  war  between  the  Bohemian  Estates 
and  the  self-willed^  King. 

The  Bohemians,  in  possession  of* 
Prague,  elected  a  new  King  in  Frederick 
of  the  Palatinate  (son-in-law  of  James 
I.  of  England),  nick-named^  the  Winter 
King,  as  his  reign  lasted  only  through 
one  winter. 

Ferdinand,  with  the  help  of  Bavaria, 
had  the  better  of  the  struggle,^  and  the 
war  ended  with  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Bohemians  in  the  battle  of  the  \yhite 
Mountain,  on  November  7th,  1620. 

All  the  leaders  that  had  not  perished 
in  battle  were  imprisoned,  their  estates 
confiscated^  and  27  of  the  most  prominent 
nobles  were  beheaded^  on  June  21,  1621. 

1.    cruel   autocratic    regime    ^^.U^^U^^a     2. 

brought  about  ^'.l&Lt:  3.  self-willed=obsLinate ; 
insisting  on  having  h's  own  way  4.  in  possession 
of/^t-t^ML  5.  niclt-uamed  Jjg^/^FpIlT  f,^Xt:  6.  liad 
l!ie  better  of  (=-won)  the  struggle  ^^'^§^0^1  7. 
coufiscated  ^54^  §  -2,     8.  be  bebeaded 'M'^'Mi'l  ^^T- •S* 
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Their  estates  were  then  divided  amongst 
the  German  nobles  who  had  supported 
Ferdinand,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Czechs 
have  practically  no  national  aristocracy.^ 


BALTIC    SEA 


\  o  Viecna 

•^.^  \  Salzburg 
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a^ — ~ 


THE  NEW  CZECHO-SLOVAK  STATE 

From  now  on  and  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Czech  renascence^  about  the  middle 


1.  aristocracy  %Wi    2.  renascence  (= renaissance) 
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of  the  19th  century  Bohemia  was  con- 
trolled from  Vienna  as  a  simple  province 
of  the  Hapsburgs'  private  dominions,  as 
distinct  from  the  lands  held  by  them  in 
their  capacity  of^  hereditary  German 
emperors.  The  Vienna  "  Hofkummer " 
(Court-chamber)  was  the  only  ruler  of 
Bohemia. 

THE  GERMAN  OPPRESSOR 

Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresia, 
and  first  ruler  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine,  did  all  he  could  to  enforce 
uniformity  of  creed^  and  language,  the 
German  language,  in  all-  countries  under 
his  rule.  But  the  Bohemians  clung  to'* 
their  historic  language,  as  did  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Joseph's  successor  and  brother, 
Leopold,  had  to  change  this  policy. 

Joseph  II.  has,  however,  to  his  credit* 

1.  In  tlielr  capacity  of  O^/j^T    2,   uniformity  of 

creea  inWiW^)^^t—  3.  clnng  to  (I^^- Lt:  4.  to 
bis  credit  jf,'0iil^  JKf^ti'  (may  be  said  in  his  favour) 
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the  freeing  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry 
from  serfdom/ 

The  revolution  of  1843  was  suppressed^ 
in  Prague  as  it  was  suppressed  in  Buda- 
pest, but  while  Hungary  got  her  revenge' 
in  1867,  and  received  her  present  con- 
stitution,* giving  her  practical  independ- 
ence under  personal  union'^  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  re- 
mained, as  before,  a  part  of  Austria, 
and  the  dream  of  a  federal  state^  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  arrangement  with  Hungary  was 
favoured  by  the  Austrian  Germans,  for 
the  partition^  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
partitioned  also  her  Slav  people,  and  the 
Slavs  in  Austria  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies'^  of   the   Germans    in   power®  in 

1.  freeing peasantry* from  serfdom  j^tSi^M^ 

2. was  suppressed  t^^  ?  jltZ  3.  got  lier  revenge  ^ 
W  L-t:  4.  present  constitution  J^  :]£  O  gc  §1  5. 
under  personal  union  (3!  ^ '?!"•)  ^  ;i  I'i'j  J|?fl -^  O T  U 
6.  federal  stale  ^|^5  7.  partition  ^p\  8.  tender 
mercies=cruel  treatrment  M^  (The  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  is  cruel.  ^M-r^itmr^A^  iX^iD^Mt'TjU 
S^^CD— ^  I  "J  aio')    9.  m  powe-  mti^  S 
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Vienna,  while  the  Magyars  in  Hungary- 
misused  their  new  autonomous  power^  to 
denationalize'^  the  Slovaks  and  the  Croates 
that  fell  to  their  share. ^ 

The  Czechs  refused  at  first  to  enter  the 
new  parliament  in  Vienna,  but  later  were 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  their  absten- 
tionist  policy*  by  the  promise  of  Francis 
Joseph  I.  to  have  himself  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia,  recognizing  in  this  way  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
The  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  this 
was  the  great  grievence^  the  Czechs  had 
against  the  late  Emperor. 

A  NEW  SPIRIT 

But  the  general  awakening  of  Europe, 
the  successful  French  revolution  and  the 
new  spirit  infused*^  in  the  life  of  nations 

1.  autonomous  power  ^fulli     2.  to  denationalize 

^Rfi^^-5^  3.  felltotheir  sliai-e  If^C^XO-f:  4. 
to  abandon. ..absteutioiiJst  policy  |^.R^^^OI^^^ 
^"CS  5.  great  grievance  A^^  (Oj^S)  6.  new 
spirit  infused  (^instilled)  n^C^  j4t'f-^lra'# 
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proved  a  marvellous  tonic^  to  the  Czechs. 
The  interest  in  national  life  was  awaken- 
ed by  numerous  authors,  historic  sources 
were  tapped^  and  a  profound  love  for  the 
history  of  the  nation  created. 

Successful  efforts  were  made  to  wrest 
the  children  from  the  Germanization^  of 
the  schools,  and  where  the  State  did  not 
consent  to  open  Czech  schools,  a  private 
organization''  supplemented  the  State 
and  millions  were  collected^  for  that 
purpose  by  the  ''  Mother  of  Schools  "^ 
whose  needs  had  first  call  on  the  purse^ 
of  every  Czech.  This  institution,  which 
was  fought  by  the  German  ^'Schul- 
verein'^^  with  the  aid  of  money  from  the 

1,  proved  a  marvellous  tonic  H 's '^  ^  JStH:^  i  ^.^ 
O?:  2.  liistoric  sources. ,.tapped=many  books  were 
read  and  compiled     3.   to  wrest from    Germanl- 

zation    J^S*^^a|^<1:T  S  4*^35  C      4.    private   organi- 

zatiou   Jfi.illil^dSj'^^)      5.     millions  collected 

^-'S'i^O^/Vft^l:  6.  "Mother  of  Schools  "  =  the 
Czech  University  at  Prague,  established  in  1882. 
(This  University  contributed  very  largely  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Czech  language.)  7.  had  call  on  the 
purse  (=resources)  M^ii  1^)  ;6»  f)  Bsc  "J  jzl  X  t:  8. 
''Schui-verciu  "  [}fei]=School  Association  J^^^-^- 
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German  Empire,  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands^  of  children  of  Czech  parents 
from  Germanization. 

Germany's  victories  of  1865  and  1870 
and  the  benefit  the  German  elements^ 
gained  from  them  notwithstanding,^  the 
Czechs  regained  steadily  the  supremacy 
in  Bohemia,  the  majority  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Diet^  and  a  powerful  position  in  the 
Vienna  Parliament.  In  view  of  the 
present  relations^  of  the  Czechs  with 
France  and  the  Allies,  it  is  interesting 
to  mention  that  the  Czech  deputies^  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet  were  the  only  par- 
liamentary body^  to  protest  against  the 
annexation*  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Ger-, 
many  in  1871. 

1.  hundreds  of  thousands  fSJ-f-H  I  ^^M^^^)     2. 
German  elements  ?§x^tE(^-3^)    3.  notwltlistanding 

^<aU  i^^^-V    4.  the  majority Diet  ^"-^  5  T^-f 

l-*^lT5^li   5.  in  view  of relations  J|,:i£0^^J.: 

^/^  6.  Czech  deputies  f-  ai  vy  ^0>f^^±  7.  the  only 
parljamentary  body  nfg— 0  f\^gg|f  8.  to  protest 
against  the  annexation  '^^i::^^'^  ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  VIGOUR 

The  University  of  Prague,  which  had 
been  purely  German  since  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  had  to  be  split  in  two^  and 
an  independent  Czech  university  created, 
a  Polytechnic  High  SchooP  was  founded, 
and  to-day  the  Czechs  are  the  most 
advanced  people'  of  Austria,  as  Bohemia 
is  the  richest  country  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  American  immigration  census*  gives 
the  percentage  of  illiterate  Czechs^  as 
3.3  per  cent.^  as  against  5.6  per  cent,  of 
the  Germans. 

The  Slovaks,  who  are  the  Czechs  of 
Northern  Hungary,  adopted  in  this  war 
the  same  standpoint^  as  the  Czechs  of 
Austria,  and  so  we  hear  of  Czecho- 
slovaks  fighting   on  all  fronts  for  the 


1.  be  split  In  two  noll:^;6>K2>  2.  Polytcclinlc 
Hiffh  School  i^^XH^^  3.  tlio  most  advanced 
people  ;g  i  2ii^"tf  S  AK  4.  immigration  census  ^ 
KllS(^tf)     5.  percentage  of  illiterate  Czechs  ffiffc 

W^j:Sf  ^^^JJ^^AOflJ-a-     6.  3.3  per  cent.  (^)   HAl-^ 
HAH^    7.  the  same  standpoint  (=  point  of  view) 
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aims  of  the  Allies,  which  are  their  own 
also.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hold*  they  have  secured,  at  the  price  of 
many  lives,^  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Volga, 
on  all  lines  of  communication,'  will  be 
consolidated*  before  it  is  too  late,"^  and 
that  they  will  be  sufficiently  provisioned* 
to  be  able  to  face  the  coming  winter. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  reap  full 
advantage  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Czecho-Slovak  troops  from  the  Bolsheviks^ 
in  the  interest  of  true  Russia  and  the 
Allies. 


1.  liold==  possession  Sg^    2.  at  the  price  of 

lives  ^^C7)A^fi^^!^lZLX(-^OX)  3.  all  lines  of 
communication^the  routes  by  which  they  are  in 
touch  with  one  another  p^c(J)S^j®l^(2.U^^4»itL:'C 
(^2>)  4.  be  consolidated  (=made  solid)  @I  ^(6  €>  5. 
before  ...too  late  ^^^•:9^tf i*  6.  be  sufficiently 
provisioned  ^^U^^^-tit-f  S  7.  Bolsheviks  MW 
M^^M.  (the  bigrge?^,  or  those  who  go  in  for  the  biggest 
things  m^e)4&;V?l^  1 1  S  A  >*  (Dm) 


MASARYK-THE  MAN  AND 
HIS  IDEAS 

[The  "  World's  Work  "] 

IT  is  typical  of  the  Czechoslovaks— a 
people  whose  average  leveP  of  educa- 
tion is  equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Swedes— typical  of  the  traditions  of  their 
golden  age  of  intellectualism^  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
of  its  nineteenth  century  renaissance,* 
that  the  guiding  spirit  of  their  national 
destinies^  in  the  present  crisis,  is  a  scholar, 
a  professor  of  philosophy — Thomas  Gar- 
rigue  Masaryk-  a  leader  of  thought,  now 
a  leader  of  action. 

A  fellow-countryman  has  said  of  him  :^ 
**  Spiritually,  he  is  the  lineal  descendant' 

1.  typical  of  [ZS^^(D     2.    averaee  level  ^i$inJt 

3.  the  traditions  of intellectualisin  Pfg^ff^  (^Wi. 

5*cf'r.fmi)^^(^^)BJttOtRt?>J    4.  renaissance  (-na^sans) 

fkfl      5.   guiding  spirit national  destinies  ^ 

m0^^m^i%'W)    6    has  said  of  him  '^;V^L'C-B'o 
■f;      7.  lencBl  descendant  W^^^Mi^M) 
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of  John  Huss^  and  Comenius^  and  the 
illustrious  martyrs  of  truth^  who  followed. 
He  was  the  conscience*  of  the  Bohemian 
nation  before  the  war,  he  is  its  soul 
now.'* 

Born  poor,  in  an  oppressed  province 
of  an  aristocracy-ridden  monarchy,^  the 
story  of  his  resolute  facing^  of  obstacles, 
of  his  rise  to  his  present  world-position,' 
is  the  story  in  microcosm^  of  the  country 
that  produced  him. 

He  was  born  in  1850,  in  a  cottage 
on  one  of  the  Imperial  estates®  in  the 
Slovak  section  of  Moravia.  His  father 
had  a  position,  a  very  minor^°  one,  on  this 
pleasure-ground"  of  the   Emperor.     Pro- 

1.  John  Huss  (=Jan  Hus)[p.  7  f^^^M]  2  Comenlus 
[1592-1670]  i^m  Moravia  OficW^^  3.  illustrious 
martyrs  of  truth  ^^  f^i  o  %^.(D^fk^i^l±)  4  con- 
science (IEg§|l^  <  )  K't^  (He  had  more  sense  of  rijht 
and  wrong  than  they,  and  he  led  them  in  the  paths  of 
right)  5.  aristocracy-ritlden  nionarcliy  ■ft|5l'^^l8 
■t  5  ^=^M  6.  resolute  facing  ^r-?  "T:  2>  ^^  7.  world, 
position  lH:^6'jii^fi  8.  in  niicrocosm  =  on  a  smalj 
scale  /J^S«£D  9.  the  Imperial  estates  ^^MBiij^Wt) 
10.    minor   t£t^(Jfiit4)     H.  pleasure-ground  jU^ 
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minent  among  his  earliest  recollections^ 
are  impressions  of  officials  and  aristocrats, 
and  those  recollections  are  not  pleasant 
ones. 

''As  a  boy/'  said  Prof.  Masaryk  in 
the  course  of  a  talk^  that  I  had  with 
him  recently  in  Washinton,  *'  I  didn't 
know  much  about  autocracy  in  the 
abstract'  but  1  knew  it  in  the  concrete.* 
I  saw  how  the  officials  treated  my  father 
and  our  neighbours.  It  was  bad.  I  was 
a  little  boy  but  I  hated  it — hated  those 
big  bugs.^ 

'*  I  remember  one  thing  with  particular 
vividness.^  Every  year  the  Emperor  had  a 
hunt  on  this  estate.  He  came  with 
princes,  entourage,^  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  When  they  started  on  the  hunt,  the 
fur  overcoats  and  wraps®  were  stored  in 

1.  earliest  recollections  ^^jB#(7)tEtt(,Sai)  2.  in 
the  course  of  a  talK  tijl^tScf  3.  In  the  abstract  t§|^ 
6^l^(S^=^Sin-C)  4.  in  the  concrete  J^^fl^i I  (g^ 
±)  5.  biigs^th'^se  in  power  [i^^]  ||i;^'^<  6.  with 
particular  vividness  ^|tg^i»|l  7.  entourage 
(an-l6-raj0= courtiers  or  those  surround  him  [f:f]  'ili^ 
8.  wraps  MUU^hm.  M^^i:  i') 
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my  father's  house  and  a  guard  placed 
over  them.  Our  neighbours  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  rich  things.^  They 
looked  through  the  doorway,  peeked^  in 
the  windows,  got  as  near  to  them  as 
the  guard  would  allow.  But  I  would 
never  go  near :  I  did't  like  to  see  those 
things.  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
wrong^— just  what,* was  not  clear  tome. 
Such  a  hatred  as  I  had !  And  that 
hatred  has  lasted  to  to-day. 

''Back  in  those  days,^  I  never  dreamed 
of ^  being  a  professor.  What  outlook^  can 
a  village  boy  have?  He  sees  around  him 
nothing  but  peasants,  the  village  school- 
master, the  village  priest.  That  is  his 
world.  He  knows  of  nothing  else  to 
choose.  I  made  up  my  mind^  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a  schoolmaster. 

1.  rich  (=costly,  splendid)  things  ^g(7)(jLM'^j:)4l5 
2, 'peeked  (=  peeped)  ^^"»t*  3.  there  were  some- 
thing wrong  fiI;6>:?:§P^^>^S  4.  Just  what  ^LX 
fSIT«b  S:6»|t  5.  back  in  those  days  ^ObJH  6.  never 
dreamed  of  ^-i:  t,g.[tf4::&>OT:  7.  outlook  ^'^X  8. 
made   «p  my  mind  ^,t>  L'f; 
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CZECHO-SLOVAK  TRCOPcj  IN  ROxME 

These  sturdy  warriors  are  singing  the  national  hymn  of 

Bohemia  on  the  cccaf^ion  when  Italy  recognized  th« 

Czecho-Slovaks  as  a  nation 


APPRENTICED  TO  A  LOCKSMITH 

**My  parents  sent  me  to  the  village 
school  for  two  years.  That  was  all  they 
could  afford.  Then  I  had  to  earn  my 
own  living/    I  could  have  become  helper* 


1     earn    my    own    Ilvlngr    ^  ^T  i!Hr^'C^i>       2. 
helper  ^^ 
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to  the  village  blacksmith;  but  I  heard 
of  a  chance  to  become  apprentice  to  a 
locksmith^  in  Vienna.  I  was  told  that 
this  was  a  higher  grade  of  work  than 
smithing,  that  I  would  be  given  a  chance 
to  draw  and  do  fine  mechanical  work.^ 
So  at  fourteen  I  was  sent  to  Vienna. 

'^But  the  locksmith  put  me  at  a 
machine.^  My  whole  day's  work  was  just 
the  repetition,  the  endless  repetition,*  of 
one  movement.  It  was  mechanical,^  stupid. 
I  couldn't  stand^  it  and  I  ran  away  from 
my  apprenticeship  and  went  home.  This 
made  my  parents,  very  unhappy  :  they 
were  ashamed  that  a  son  of  theirs  should 
quit  a  task.^    I  was  ashamed,  too. 

''The  village  blacksmith  again  offered 
me  the  job  of  assistant,^  and  I  took  it. 
Those  were  primitive  times^  in  a  village 

1.   apprentice  to  a  locksinitli  s^HifSfllO^II^     2.  me- 
clianical  work  $^X6^]^^    3.  pat  me  at  a  inaclilue 

^^^gPJl-Lt:  4.  endless  repetition  ^p^C7)SM(l5] 
[:m^m^-^i  <  ^ig-r  ^  i  )  5.  mecHanical  mUmmM. 
Uh)  6.  standi  endure  ig-^S  7.  quit  a  task  ||;^ 
0^^:  8.  the jobjof  assistant  IJtl^Ofty  9.  priml- 
tlvo  times  ii;^a#R  iihW 
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smithy.  There  was  no  machinery ;  every- 
thing, even  a  nail,  was  handmade.^  It 
kept  a  man's  head,  as  well  as  his  hands, 
busy."  It  was  good,  solid  work^  and  I 
liked  it. 

^*  Every  morning  I  had  to  fetch  water 
to  the  shop.  One  day,  when  I  was  busy 
with  this,  one  of  my  old  teachers  met 
me.  He  asked  why  I  was  using  time 
at  this  sort  of  work  and  what  had  become 
,of  my  ambition  to  be  a  teacher.  When 
I  told  him  that  I  had  to  earn  niy  own 
living,  he  said  that  he  would  take  me 
to  his  father  who  had  a  school  in  another 
village,  and  that  there  I  could  get  tuition 
and  board*  if  I  would  help  in  the  school. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  my  parents. 

^^  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  gave  up 
blacksmithing  and  again  began  study. 
My  work  in  the  school  was   to  help  the 

1.  liand-made=made  by  hand    2.  it  kept  a  man's 

liead busy  Ml-  if^^^J~if^U^^     3.  solid  (=substan- 

tiaO    worlt   ®;(7)^Sfl:fl>     4.    tuition  aud  board  ^|| 
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younger  boys  with  their  lessons/  In- 
cluded among  my  duties  as  junior  teacher 
was  that  of  playing  the  organ  in  church, 
also  of  singing  at  burials.^  Now  these 
songs  were  in  Latin.  I  didn't  like  that : 
I  must  understand  what  I  am  singing. 
I  spoke  to  the  priest.  'It's  a  fact/  said 
he,  'you  don't  pronounce  it  well/  'But 
how  can  I  pronounce  it  if  T  don't  under- 
stand it  ? '  And  so  the  priest  gave  me 
a  Latin  grammar. 

''In  this  book  I  found  Greek  and 
mention  of  philosophers."*  Those  were 
more  things  that  had  to  be  mastered.^ 
And  that  took  me  to  a  Latin  school.  I 
taught  my  way  through  that  school,*^ 
helping  boys  who  were  weaker  in  their 
studies.' 

"  Then  came  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and    after    my    graduation    there,    the 

1.  help with   tlieir   studies  /J^(,^ife.^i^©fi"i"^_-^ 

'Cii  5  2,  junior  teaclier  T^i^^Cflijfic)  3.  at  burials 
p5cti-  4.  moiitioii  of  philosopliers  |^/^f:^''?)^rjij  5. 
to  be  111  aster  etl  ii^)<f)  §  6.  tauglit  my  way  tlirougli 
that  school  (=paid  my  way  by  teaching)  fjcEiii^  LX 
^Wl'W^^  "^^  T'  weaker  in  their  studies  ^ti(D^iri^ 
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University  of  Leipsic.  To  this  latter*  I 
went  for  a  post-graduate  course  in  philo- 
sophy and  sociology.^  My  interests,  my 
ambitions  had  changed :  I  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  My  interest 
now  was  in  social  questions,^  in  politics, 
particularly  world  politics.*  I  wanted  to 
become  a  creative  force^  in  these  things. 
I  would  have  liked  a  diplomatic  career.* 
But  I  realized  that  such  ambitions  must 
remain  dreams :  diplomacy  was  only  for 
the  aristocrats,  for  those  who  had  much 
money.'' 

'^  Wasn't  it  at  Leipsic  that  you  met 
Mrs.  Masaryk?"    I  asked. 

''  Yes.  It  was  back  in  1877.  Stopping 
at  the  same  boarding-house  there  was 
an  American  girl  who  had  come  to 
Leipsic  to  study  music.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Rudolph   Garrigue,   founder 

1.  this  latter  ^^  (|p  ^  Leipsic)    2.  post-graduate 

course sociology   ^^S.iRfc'^'^^l^'^#     3.  social 

questions  jjti-^PrfjM  4  world  politics  1i-^fl^i]^-?^pa1 
M  5.  creative  force  MM^  (He  wanted  to  have  the 
power  CO  construct  and  lead)    6.  a  diplomatic  career 
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of  the  Germania  Insurance  Company/ 
We  became  acquainted  ;^  we  read  together 
—Buckle's  History  of  Civilization— every- 
one knows  what  it  means — she  returned 
to  New  York ;  I  followed ;  and  about  a 
year  later  we  were  married/' 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  PRAGUE 

In  188*2,  Masaryk  became  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Prague.  The  sway^ 
that  he  soon  acquired  over  his  students, 
is  shown  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
1886.  The  father  of  a  student  from 
Vienna,  when  mentally  deranged,*  com- 
mitted suicide.^  The  son  brooded  over 
this.^  Dreading  lest  insanity  overtake 
him,^  too,  he  shot  himself.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that,  though   his   family  was 

1.  founder  .  ...Insurance  Company  ^l>^#tt0|!j 
SL^  2.  became  acquainted  j^^l'-'^lOl'l  3.  sway»= 
influence  I^Jg^  4.  be  mentally  deranged  ^^  LT-  5. 
committed  suicide   ^^Lt~     6.  brooded  over  tills 

lltip^<  l  <  DS.O'fl     7.  dreading    lest ovex'take 

Him  UU^iOfj.tM^OX 
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German,  he  had  bequeathed^  his  money 
(about  70,000  florins)  to  Prof.  Masaryk. 
The  fund  was  devoted  to  Czech  national 
causes.^ 

Prof.  Masaryk,  meanwhile,^  had  already 
become  an  author,  inaugurating  the 
realistic  movement^  in  Bohemia,  His 
hatred  of  any  sham,^  even  though  the 
sham  be  popular,  is  illustrated  by  a 
controversy^  in  which  he  engaged  at  this 
time.  He  proved  that  certain  ^'ancient 
manuscripts,' ''  which  had  long  been 
cherished^  by  the  Bohemian  people  as 
survivals  of  their  old  culture,^  were 
f  orgeries.^**  This  laying  of  heretical  hands" 
upon  an  old  national  tradition,  aroused 
bitter    feeling. '^  Prof .    Masaryk's     only 

1.  TbequeatIied«ii:'^4*iJJL"C3(SO"f:  2.  devoted  to  Czech 
nalioiial  causes  f*  ^y  ^O^KMI^I-li^  L?>  3.  mean- 
wliile  itfpilll  4.  realistic  movement  ^jKi^^JMM 
(He  taught  the  people  to  value  an  unpleasant  truth 
that  is  reality  rather  than  a  flattering  lie)  5.  siiam= 
counterfeit  jMl^i'M)  6.  coiitroversy=dispute  ^f^  7. 
"  ancient  manuscripts"  (['fit^Y^K^M'^  8.  be  cher- 
ished ^f^  S  -f^■f:   9.  survivals  of culture  '^iS:'^^t 

0^4?!l  10.  forgeries  WYif)  11.  this  laying tradi- 
tion m^-^^omm.^'smui^ 
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answer  was:  *'A  nation  that  is  not 
founded   on   truth, ^  cannot  last/' 

A  few  years  after  this,  a  Jew  was 
accused  of  murder.^  It  was  said  to  be  a 
**  ritual  murder.  ^'^  and  racial  prejudice* 
was  immediately  aflame.^  Prof.  Masaryk 
took  up  the  fight  against  superstition.^ 
For  a  time  he  became  very  unpopular. 
His  students  even  attempted  to  silence 
him  in  the  lecture-room.  Stepping  to 
the  blackboard,  he  wrote  :  ^'  Do  not  drink, 
do  not  play  cards,^  but  work.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  meet  competition,*  Jewish 
or  any  other/'  And  he  then  proceeded 
with  his  lecture.® 

In  1891,  he  was  elected  to  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  from  Bohemia,    At  that  time 


1.  not  founded  on  trutli  R3Sl-S<?>6»^*  S  2.  be 
accused  of  murder  li^A^ttl  -  f^  [t  2>  3.  "  ritual  mur- 
der "  The  Jews  were  fcrmerly  accused  of  murder  in 
connection  with  their  religious  ceremonies.  In  recent 
times  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  such  mythical  acts  are  spread  and 
easily  find  credence  by  an  ignorant  populace.  4.  racial 
prejudice  AWWi^f^     5.    be  aflame  ^.i.^     6.  tools 

up  superstition  J^fsfMcDiJ^f^  V-^i^^i^  T:      7.  play 

cards   1^4-BI  <       8.    meet   competitiou  ^^i:j^-^'6 
9    proceeded lecture  f^^-^^l.Tt; 
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he  was  not  so  radical/  so  outspoken''  as 
he  has  since  become.  He  believed  it 
possible  that  an  understanding^  could 
be  reabhed  between  Austria  and  the 
Czechs.  But  as  time  passed,  he  saw 
more  and  more  clearly  that  such  an 
understanding  could  never  be  reached.  To 
quote  him  :*  '^  Austria  was  too  rotten.''* 
But  he  soon  gave  up  parliamentary 
politics*  to  work  with  his  pen  for  a  more 
thorough  political  education  of  his  people. 
He  continued  his  lectures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague ;  he  founded  a  monthly/ 
a  daily,  and  various  weekly  publications.^ 
Also  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  publication  of  good  translations^  of 
the  best  foreign  literature,  especially 
English,  French,  and  Russian. 


1.  radical  ji^j^IrO     2.    outspoken  =  frank  ^\^cr>     3. 

an  understanding reached  tff^0^:5'-O  <  (^.'^.;6t^ 

jjfii"?))  4.  to  quote  liim  =tfJi'^5*4*?l/n  tfit  5,  too 
rotten  fM^^^i^'X  6.  gave  up  parliamentary 
politics  (=^thi  petty  side  of  politics)  WM^^'/n  ^MX 
t:  7.  founded  a  monthly  I!  ffjfllg?^^  LT:  8.  weelily 
publications  jMfJ4^'J  9  instrumental  in  securing... 
translations  K^(7)  iPJiS^-II  S  ^-fki-  U  2>  (\~m-0>Xt}^ 
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In  1907,  Prof.  Masaryk  again  entered 
Parliament.  He  then  became  and  has 
since  remained  a  consistent/  outspoken, 
political  opponent  of  Austria- Hungary, 
especially  of  its  policy  in  the  Balkans.^ 
This  frank  opposition  cost  Masaryk  pro- 
fessorial promotion^  in  the  University 
of  Prague,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  his.^  Among  scholars  he  had  become 
recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  on 
Slavic  matters/  His  books,  not  only  on 
history  and  politics  but  also  on  philosophy, 
had  achieved  a  Continental  fame.^ 

EXPOSES  AUSTRIA^S  FORGERY 
OF  DOCUMENTS 

At  the  time  of  the  annexation^  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  it  was  Masaryk 
who  exposed  the  forgery,*  by  the  Austrian 

1.  consistent  ^.^— ;J"ff  S  2.  its  policy  In  the 
Balkans  EM'i^^i^^  3.  professorial  promotion  fJc 
i^^^M  4.  would  otlierwise  (= but  for  that)  iiave 
been  Isis  %^fji  <  It^M  Lt:C^  f)  7  5.  the  foremost 
authority  on  Slavic  matters  ^~^0^  x  7  -ffj;^  6.  a 
continental  fame  :^^6^j(.^yfH — Wt.<^)'^^^.  7.  annex- 
ation ^^     8.   exposed  the  forgery  ©4^T'^  S  <!:  i'o 
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Legation  at  Belgrade,  of  documents 
designed  to  prove  a  widespread  Serbian 
conspiracy'  against  Austria.  Had  war 
come,"  these  forgeries  were  to  have 
served  as  Austria's  excuse^  for  attacking 
Serbia. 

Following  the  annexation  of  those  two 
provinces,  it  was  again  Masaryk  who 
exposed  the  machination^  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  in  the  Agram 
political  trials.^  Upon  fabricated  evi- 
dence,^ more  than  fifty  Jugoslav  youths 
were  condemned  to  deaths  Masaryk's 
action  prevented  the  execution*  of  those 
monstrous  sentences. 

CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  Austrian    Government   put   a   close 

1.  widespread  Serbian  conspiracy  ^l:Of:^;V 
b*TO|^S  2.  liad  war  come==^if  war  had  come 
3.  served  as  Anstria-s  excuse  i^S<7)  P^T:  S/l};^ 
^j:  Lt-  4.  niaclilnation=plot,  intrigue  ^  f t  5. 
Agram  political  trials  |i^4.  ^[1#5>1]  6.  upon  fabricat- 
ed evidence  MiVf-tf  5  I^Jgilf^  >>]  7.  be  condemned 
to  deatli  ^^M'^'ml^^^i  8.  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution M(^^^7^i^jiif'ti 
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watch  upon  himJ  But  in  December,  1914, 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  a  neutral 
country.^  Immediately  he  began  a  pro- 
paganda^ to  arouse  sympathy  for  his 
oppressed  countrymen.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  condemned  him  to  death. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  have  a 
second  time  congemned  him  to  the  same 
penalty.* 

His  daughter,  Alice,  was  imprisoned.* 
But  she  had  been  a  settlement  worker® 
in  this  country  during  the  time  that  her 
father  delivered  a  series  of  lectures^  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  women's 
organizations^  of  America,  began  a  crusade 
for  her  deliverance  f  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  not  wishing  to  incur  the 
enmity^*'   of   Washington,    released    her. 

1,  put  a  close  watch  upon  lilm  MMl-^Tt^Lt- 
2.  neutral  country  tf^JL^  3.  propaganda  j^giJ 
4.  tlie  same  penalty=death  5.  l>e  imprisoned  j|i 
SS^lS  6.  settlement  (=a  small  Czech  colony  in 
Amerka)  worker  ^iJ^iOi'CSiU'^'f^A  7.  a  series  of 
lectures  5§|3f|^^  8.  tlie  women's  organization 
^Afflfi     9.  crusade  ^kWMWl    10.   incur  tlic  enmity 
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She  is  now  with  her  mother  and  a  brother 
still  in  jeopardy*  in  Austria. 

He  has  travelled  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles,  organizing,  unifying^  the 
Czechoslavic  sentiment  of  the  world. 
This  effort  finally  matured  in  the 
formation  of  the  Czechoslovak  National 
CounciP  which  after  months  of  striving, 
months  of  useful  work  in  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,*  has  at  last  been  recognized 
by  three  of  the  belligerents  as  the 
** supreme  authority''^  of  another  bellig- 
erent, Czechoslovakia. 

*'  The  demand  of  the  Czechoslovaks  for 
independence,''  said  Prof .  Masaryk,  'Ms 
not  a  sudden  thing.  It  is  not  something 
which  has  been  evolved  out  of  nothing.^ 
It  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  product  of 
years  of  injustice,  of  oppression.^  Bohemia 

1.  Jeopardy  (jepO= danger,  peril  2.  nnifylng  ^—'^ 
^  "J  3.  matured  In  the  formation... National  Coun- 
cil BLtllK^i.'^O^JLi-^jron  4.  In  tlie  cause 
(=interests)  of  tUe  Allies  Ifi^-g-^i?)!^!*?)  5.  supreme 
authority  ;Si^ffiP^  6.  toe  evolved  out  of  nothing 
^—'^M I  ^)  ^^^"^  i      7.    Inevitahle of  oppression 
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has  always  been  in  turmoil.*  Its  present 
action  is  only  the  logical  continuance  of 
that  turmoil.     And  Bohemian  independ- 


in  tnriTioii  (■=ag'itation)  WiWlLX 
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ence  is  the  only  logical  termination^  of 
those  years  of  strife  and  effort.  In- 
dependence is  the  only  thing  that  will 
bring  peace  to  Bohemia  and  a  lasting 
peace^  to  the  world. 

GERMANY'5f  NEED  OP 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
**  Here  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be 
brought  home  too  forcibly^  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Allied  nations :  while  Austria- 
Hungary  exists,  Germany  is  victorious, 
and  a  victorious  Germany  means  only  a 
lull  in  world  conflict.*  The  only  way  to 
insure  a  lasting  peace  is  to  dismember^ 
Austria-Hungary.  Once  that  artificial 
monarchy^  is  separated  into  its  natural 
parts,    an    end    is    put^   to   Germany's 

1.  logical  teruilimtion  mm^  (^f^O)  lii^  2. 
lasting  i>eace  ^:^^^P  3.  can  not  be  broiiglit  borne 
too  forcibly  ffi  <  ^T'l^  f)  tf  mt^j:  f»  W  4.  a  lull  In 
world  conflict  ^:  ^^M-^^bM  i^h]L^)  5.  to  dis- 
member ^H"^'  2)  6.  artificial  monarcliy  A^S^JC'f^ 
^f^^)^3S^     7.  an  end  is  put  ±\f)ft  5  "f 
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imperialistic  dream  of  Mittel-Europa  and 
world  domination/ 

''Let  us  remember  how  the  war 
started.  Austria  attempted  to  seize 
Serbia ;  almost  immediately  Germany 
threw  off  her  mask^  and  showed  herself 
the  master-spirit'  in  the  war,  with 
Austria-Hungary  her  vassal  ;*  soon  joined 
by  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  her  other  two 
vassals.  With  the  conquest  of  Serbia, 
the  Mittel-Europa  bridge  was  completed. 
If  Germany  can  maintain  it  intact^  after 
the  war,  she  can  march  across  it  to 
conquest  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

*  *  Austria- Hungary  is  the  great  central 
span^  in  the  Mittel-Europa  bridge.  Thus 
the  whole  structure  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  state  which  has  no  natural 
strength.  Austria- Hungary  is  not  a 
country  ;  it  is  not  a  nation.    It  is  merely 

1.  imperialistic  dream  of  3Iittel-Europa  (=C9nt- 

ral   Eurone) domination  il^^WM^'^'^J^^^^^^ 

^#®      2.  tlirow  off her  mask  fgM^IE  Lt:       3. 

master-spirit  =  chief  factor,  the  leader  "WM  4.  vassal 
6X^^  KM    5.  intact = untouched,  uninjured    6.  span 


^ 
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a  geographical  expression.^  Austria- 
Hungar^^  is  a  dynasty,  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  a  bureaucracy.^  This  artificial  organ- 
ism rules  over  half  a  score  of  national- 
ities,' most  of  which  have  only  one  desire 
— independence. 

**The  Pan-Germans*  entered  upon  the 
present  conflict  with  the  intention  of 
crushing  the  Slavs.  It  is  the  final 
expression  of  their  traditional  designs^  in 
the  east. 

''  In  the  west,  Germany  has  long  been 
in  conflict  with  the  French,  and  the 
controversy  is  still  unsettled.  The  point 
at  issue^  is,  however,  of  a  far  different 
order  from  that  in  the  east.  In  the 
former  case,  Germany  disputes  the  pos- 
session of  a  small  strip  of  territory'^  west 
of  the  Rhine.     In   the   latter   case,    she 

1.    geograpliical    expression    Jiil^^_h0|§^       2, 
biirGaiicracy=government    by    officialism    liii^J^fn 

3.  rules  over natioiiaiities   -\'W{i^l±.(^)^W<i^^W. 

"f  S  4.  tlie  Paii-Geri-sia:..s=^All  the  Germans  in 
political  union  ifL  (^)  Ja^'^rfi  5.  traditional  designs 
If^fiOffS  6.  tlio  point  s.  issne  (=in  dispute)  f^ 
(^)li     7.  a  small  strip  of  territory  — /]^Jlli4? 
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regards  the  territory  of  every  nation  as 
a  possible  field  for  colonization/ 

*^An  ethnographic  map^  of  Europe 
sh.ows  the  real  significance  of  the  German 
Drang  nach  OstenJ^  On  this  map  Europe 
is  divided  into  three  sections  :  a  Western, 
an  Eastern,  and  a  Central.  The  Central 
Section  consists  of  a  peculiar  zone  of 
small  nations,  extending  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Cape  Matapan.  Side  by  side 
we  here  find  the  Laplanders,  Swedes, 
Norwegians  and  Danes,  Finns,  Esthoni- 
ans,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Lusatians, 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Serbo- 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  Rumanians,  Bulgars, 
Albanians,^  Turks,  and  Greeks.  The 
largest  of  these  nations  are  the  Poles ; 
next  to  them  come  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  Serbo-Croats,  Rumanians,  and 
Magyars ;  the  others  are  smaller.    If  the 

1.  regards as  a  possible  field,  for  colonization 

#^ ^ M ± i: filK  L#'< ^  i  O  i  ^.Z^  2.  etlinograpliic 
map^a  m  p  showing  the  location  of  the  various 
races  or  naii jms.  ethnos  [fg-]  --race  Afl^.h^iitffl  3. 
German  Dran^  nacli  Osten  [5^]==G?rman  push  to- 
wards the  East  T^^(^'M.':}iM^^ 
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Little  Russians  (Ruthenes,  Ukranians) 
were  considered  a  separate  nation,  as 
distinct  from  the  Great  Russians,  they 
would  be  the  largest  nation  in  this  zone. 

'*To  the  west  of  this  central  zone  we 
find  the  bigger  nations — the  Germans, 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
And  to  the  east  of  it,  the  biggest  nation 
of  all — the  Russians. 

''Faced  on  the  west  by  a  big  nation, 
Germany  could  not  expand  in  that 
direction.  Faced  on  the  east  by  another 
big  nation,  Germany  could  not  expand 
to  Russia.  The  recent  sudden  collapse^ 
of  organized  government  in  Russia,  has 
raised  German  hopes  of  a  possibility  of 
growth^  toward  the  Ural  and  the  Pacific. 
But  Russia  will  find  herself.^  The  door 
will  be  closed^  on  German  hopes  in  that 
direction. 

1.   sudden   collapse   P^f^.^%M      2.    liopes   of 

growth  MMLf#5^-S     3.    will    find    lierself=will 

find  and  assert  her  nationality  l^^t":  Sic  ^i^^'f  •& 
4.   the  dooi' closed  on  Gerirj an  liopes= Germany 

will  be  prevented  from  realizing  her  hopes 
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'*  Germany ^s  one  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion has  been  and  still  is  south-eastward. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  Central 
Zone  of  nations  for  the  German  Drang 
nach  Os-en.  Thus  far^  the  small  nations 
have  not  been  able  to  offer  an  effective 
resistance,  either  economically  or  by 
force  of  arms.^  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Germans  have  found 
allies  among  the  small  nations.  The 
fear  of  a  strong  nation  and  the  hope  of 
reward  for  services  rendered'  brought 
the  Magyars,  the  Bulgars,  and  the 
Turks  to  the  side  of  Germany.  The 
territories  defended  or  occupied  by  the 
Central  Powers,  extending  from  Riga 
via  Warsaw,  Budapest,  and  Belgrade  to 
Salonika-Constantinople,  represent,  in 
fact,^  the  greater  part  of  the  Central 
Zone  of  small  nations. 

^*But   many   of   the    nations    of   the 
Central  Zone  have  resisted  and  still  resist 

1.    thus    far    ^l:"C      2.   by  force  of  arms  V-^fjX' 
3,  reward rendered  l^yj^fUii     4.  in  fact  ^1^ 
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German  Austria,  Magyar,  and  Turkish 
expansion.  Many  of  these  nations  have 
their  political  aspirations/  Some  of  the 
smaller  among  them  would  be  content 
with  national  autonomy^  within  a  bigger 
state.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
small  nations  of  Russia. 

''But  the  subject  nations^  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  of  Prussia,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, the  Jugoslavs,  and  the  Poles, 
demand  their  independence.  These  three 
nations  have  for  a  long  time  been  making 
efforts^  to  achieve  freedom  and  unity. 
They  are  the  biggest  nations  of  the 
Central  Zone.  All  three  were  free  and 
independent  in  the  past;  all  three 
possess  a  remarkable  history ;  all  three 
have  done  much  toward  the  development 
of  European  civilization.  The  general 
level  of  education  of  the  Jugoslavs  and 
the  Poles  is  rising  rapidly  in  spite   of 

1.  political  aspiratious  j&vi&S^ifeM     2.  autonomy 
^f^M     3.  subject  uatious  ^^    4.  making  efibrts 
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unfavorable  conditions/  while  the  Czechs 
yield  in  no  respect^  to  the  Germans  as 
regards  general  education.  And  lastly, 
all  three  nations  would  be  economically 
self-sufficient.^ 

'*The  reestabhshment^  of  these  three 
nations  as  independent  political  entities,^ 
would  mean  the  erection  of  permanent 
barriers  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars  and  Turks.  The  Pan-German 
route  to  the  East  would  be  twice  cut. 

''But  in  the  crushing  of  Prussian 
militarism,  the  reestablishment  of  these 
three  nations  would  mean  more  than  the 
erection  of  barriers.^  For  the  Poles  to 
be  reunited,  Posen  and  Prussian  Silesia 
must  be  liberated  from  Prussian  rule, 
and  Galicia  and  Bukowina  from  Austrian 
rule.    Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  (or  Bo- 

1,  unfavorable  conditions  S^'^    2,    yield   in   no 

respect  M^MAU^Xi  ('^L"C)^f)«  3.  solf-suf- 
ficient=ab]e  to  support  themselves  4.  reestablish- 
ment i^T-M  5.  independent  political  entities(— 
powers)   Wi\L^     .Q.    mean    more    than, »«. ..barriers 
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hernia)  are  the  only  two  nations  to.  be 
reestabhshed.  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Italy 
will  be  enlarged,  the  Jugoslavs,  the 
Rumanians,  and  the  Italians,  now  num- 
bered among  the  oppressed  nations^  of 
Austria-Hungary,  being  restored  to  their 
racial  kin.^  This  means  that  the  bound- 
aries of  Germany  and  particularly  of 
Austria- Hungary  will  be  contracted. 
Hereafter,  the  Germans,  the  Austro- 
Germans,  and  the  Magyars  must  rely 
upon  their  own  peoples. 

''Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  how 
the  self-interests  of  the  Allies  will  be 
furthered'  by  the  independence  of  the 
Poles,  the  Czechoslovaks,  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs. But  if  this  war  is  to  have  any  spir- 
itual significance,''  if  it  is  really  a  war  of 
democracy  against  military  monarchism,^ 


1.  miinl)ered..,oppi'esse(l  nations  M^'^l^^^J X  ^  S 
^S^^lM-U'^^^l'XfeS  2.  being  restored  to  their 
racial  liln  (=own  race)  Aflfi^l^'&U^lil' S  3.  be 
furtlicred  (=advanced)   M^  ^  i^  ?>       4.    spiritual 

significance  M'fi'l'fi^.a^    5.  a  w^ar  of  democracj 

n^onarcliism  W'M'^3i%M±mm^-^-^M(Dm^ 
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then  it  can  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  oppressed  nations  still  in 
bondage,^  This  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  too  plain  for  words,^ 


1.  in  bondage  }^|f  ^^IT'C    2.  too  plaiu  for  words 

-so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  discussion  5^ Si-  LX 
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JAPAN  RECOGNIZES  THE  CZECH- 
SLOVAK  NATION 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  issued  the 
following  declaration  on  Sept.  17 — 

The  Japanese  Government  have  noted 
with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  the 
just  aspiration  of  the  Czech-Slovak  people 
for  a  free  and  independent  national  ex- 
istence. These  aspirations  have  con- 
spicuously been  made  manifest  in  their 
determined  and  well-organized  efforts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Germanic 
aggression. 

In  these  circumstances,   the  Japanese 
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Government  are  happy  to  regard  the 
Czech-Slovak  Army  as  an  AlHed  and 
BelHgerent  Army  waging  regular  war- 
fare against  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Czech-Slovak  National  Council  to  exercise 
supreme  control  over  that  Army.  They 
are  further  prepared  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Czech-Slovak 
National  Couucil,  whenever  necessary,  on 
all  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
Japanese  and  Czech-Slovak  forces  in 
Siberia. 
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(1) 

The  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary 
into  its  racial  elements,  and  the 
creation  from  the  ruins  of  two  great 
dem^ocracies  founded  on  the  national 
aspirations  of  their  inhabitants,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  German  dream  of 
world  conquest  that  Professor  T.  G. 
Masaryk,  former  member  of  the 
Austrian  parliament,  is  devoting  his 
life  to  bring  about. 

(2  ) 

Nothing  can  suppress  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  a  nation  for  a 
statehood  of  its  own,  and  .since  the 
war  began  the  opprest  Jugo-Slavs 
of  Austria  have  been  holding  out  to 
us  Allies  suppliant  hands  and  begging 
us  to  assist  them  in  joining  their 
Servain  brothers  in  the  formation  of 
one  great  Jugo-Slavic  state. 
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14  nAY  USE 


RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  40a  Richrmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-nnonth  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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